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WE gather from a recent controversy that there are two 
groups who never seem to know what the public wants. 
They are the politicians and the public. 


° ° 


’ 


“We are still very far from the end of the war,” writes 
Signor Gaypa. And the general opinion among his 
countrymen is that Italy is 
much too far from the begin- 
ning of the war. 


° ° 


Owing to shortage of mate- 
rial,. sporting equipment will 
have to last much longer before 
replacement. Towards the end 
of the cricket season slow 
bowlers hope to reap a harvest 
of wickets with their ovoid 
spinners. 

° ° 





A Hollywood star attends 

™ social functions in the com- 
pany of her ex-husband. It is more usual of course for a 
Hollywood star to attend social functions in the company 


of her next husband. 
° ° 


We see it suggested that HiTLErR will not make another 
broadcast speech. If he doesn’t that will be the first time. 


° °o 


It is urged that the Government should find some efficient 
means of discouraging the public from betting on horses and 
dogs. One would imagine that betting 
on horses and dogs would do this. 


° ° 


Musical Honours 


“Sometimes a man who has done some- 
thing to deserve an honour has an OBOE 
awarded to him.”—Schoolgirl’s Essay. 


° ° 


In a recent speech HITLER said 
that the Russian winter had set in 
weeks earlier and had lasted weeks 
later than had been anticipated. The 
FUEHRER’S intuition is apparently 
weak on the meteorological side. 





An essayist observes that very little is known of the 
authors of nursery rhymes. Except that it was a Scotsman 
who made that song about a sixpence. 


° oO 


“Women dread the complete disappearancé of cosmetics,” 
says a writer. It certainly would be a shock for a girl to sit 
down at her dressing-table and find that she had run out of 
eyebrows. “ 

° ° 


According to a psychologist, 
law-abiding citizens very often 
have nightmares in which they 
commit heinous crimes. A 
correspondent says that he 
recently dreamt that he par- 
ticipated in a _ paper-chase 
along Piccadilly pursued by 
all the policemen in London. 


° °o 





It is pointed out that Italy 
is faced with the probability 
of having no colonies at all. For a long time after the 
war resentment will be caused by any attempt to infiltrate 
back into Soho. 

° ° 


It is said that in Germany a successor to GOEBBELS is 
being sought. No stone is left unturned. 


°o ° 


Germany is experimenting with clothes made from wood. 
If the idea is adopted in this country, keep a look-out for 
fancy wainscots. 


° ° 


Digging for Victory 
“Be that as it may Kettering will be 
relied upon to have all hands on deck 
and everyone at action stations so that 
no stone is left unturned to make the 
Kettering Week the most successful over 
a very wide area.”—Local Paper. 


° o 


“The bow of an English lady to 
an acquaintance is distant, frigid and 
formal,” says an American in this 
country. Not if the acquaintance is 
her butcher. 
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“T agree with what you say, Sergeant, but I will dispute to the death your right to say it!” 


HE rather significant phrase 
which the reader probably didn’t 
note—the title of this article— 
but can now look at again with a more 
alert eye, was made use of by Aunt 
Emma, Cousin Florence, both the 
Misses Dodge and their friend Miss 
Plum, and by several other people as 
well. It was first said by Miss Pin, in 
explaining the money-raising scheme 
to aid certain of our Allies that she 
wished to propose. 

“Each of us will bring a parcel, a 
parcel done up in paper and string,” 
began Miss Pin, thereby at once 
opening an avenue to the more 
captious-minded of the Committee, 
such as Miss Littlemug, who said that 








Give and Take 


in her experience all parcels consisted 
of paper and string, otherwise they 
weren't parcels. 

“They might be done up in oilskins 
and tarred rope,” said Laura. 

“Or mere bundles of flannel,” 
Cousin Florence suggested rather sadly. 
“T believe the Barnardo Homes receive 
many of their children as the merest 
flannel bundles on the doorstep.” 

Old Lady Flagge, in the chair, rang 
a bell, and Miss Pin said that nothing 
of that kind—nothing whatever—had 
crossed her mind for a moment, and 
that when she said parcels she simply 
meant parcels. Paper and. 

“There is very little of either in 
the country, and paper especially is 





required for winning the war. Both, 
in my opinion, should be given up 
without a murmur,” Mrs. Battlegate 
remarked, and one couldn’t help 
remembering that such a thing as a 
murmur never had been emitted by 
Mrs. Battlegate, in or out of war-time. 
Her voice has a peculiar quality of its 
own, and in many ways recalls that of 
her husband, the General. 

Everyone in the room immediately 
endorsed what Mrs. Battlegate had 
said about the absence of paper and 
string, and it turned out that while 
Mrs. Pledge had been obliged to go 
away from the chemist’s openly bearing 
in her hand a sponge, a small tooth- 
comb, and two cakes of soap, Aunt 
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Emma and Uncle Egbert had walked 
sideways all down the High Street 
carrying a newly-repaired cuckoo clock 
between them. 

Miss Littlemug only said that she 
couldn’t possibly say what she’d had to 
carry away unwrapped. 

The pause that followed was full of 
conjecture. 

Then Miss Pin returned to the 
attack, omitting all mention of either 
paper or string, and said that each of 
us could bring something to the next 
tea, and take something away—having 
first of course paid for it. The money 
would be for our gallant Allies. 

It was then that almost everybody 
showed a full grasp of the scheme by 
saying: “Give and Take”—except 
Mrs. Pledge, who, although evidently 
understanding the idea perfectly, only 
said that Really, she’d never thought 
to see the day, and after standing out 
against them all these years it seemed 
to her very strange. But Mrs. Pledge, 
one knew only too well, has had more 
than a little trouble with her son Cyril 
and his ideas, and one quite felt that 
it would be far better to let her come 
into line by degrees. 

Actually, when the day came, Mrs. 
Pledge brought a thoroughly solid 
contribution of a bottle of pre-Nazi 
Eau de Cologne, four brand-new tea- 
cloths, and a pound of cooking apples. 
She also bought Aunt Emma’s half- 
pound of tea and pair of knitted wool 
slippers finished off with blue satin 
bows; and many of us felt certain that 
the latter were destined for Cyril and 
that, what was more, Cyril would wear 
them. 

The whole thing went well, and Miss 
Pin was congratulated by everybody 
except her employer, Mr. Pancatto, 
who never congratulated her anyway, 
and wouldn’t, as she says herself, if 
she won the Victoria Cross and two 
George Medals on one and the same 
day, and who only asked her whether 
she realized that all this tomfoolery 
was holding up the typing of his article 
on What Stalin Means to Me, for an 
entire afternoon. 

None the less, he gave her ten 
shillings to spend for the benefit of our 
Allies, and Miss Pin hesitated for some 
time between a shoe-box tied up with 
red string by Miss Boll-Wheevil and 
thought to contain groceries, and 
Priscilla’s contribution—sent up from 
her cottage, where she was, as usual, 
digging for Victory and one thing and 
another—of two glass jars of home- 
made bramble jelly. 

“T’d buy them without an instant’s 
hesitation if they weren’t labelled 
1943,” said Miss Pin. ‘But there’s 
something unnatural about that.” 


By quite a curious coincidence a 
good many people had reacted in the 
same way to Priscilla’s labels, which 
bore the figures 1943 written far more 
legibly than any of her ordinary 
postcards. 

‘“What she meant,” said Mrs. Battle- 
gate authoritatively, “was simply that 
the bramble jelly would come into use 
in 1943. The idea was perfectly sound, 
and in accordance with Lord Woolton’s 
policy.” 

“If anyone here—besides myself— 
has read Sir James Dunne’s little 
book,” Miss Littlemug said, “it con- 
tains a most interesting theory about 
moving ahead of Time. I remember 
a most curious example P 

This seemed to settle the fate of 
Priscilla’s bramble jelly, for everyone 
moved away from it and, at the same 
time, from Miss Littlemug. (Not that 
that prevented her from relating the 
curious example.) Miss Pin bought the 
shoe-box and also another parcel done 
up in brown paper and string which, in 
themselves, were well worth the money, 
and one acquired the bramble jelly 
oneself. 

It turned out to be excellent, and 
was also a very stimulating topic of 
conversation, since there was hardly 
anybody who failed to notice the 
1943 label. 

Eventually one wrote to Priscilla 
for an explanation. Still more eventu- 
ally—about three and a half months 
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later —she replied on a_ postcard 
featuring two black elves and a 
mushroom: “I marked all my jam 
1943. I just thought it was 1943.” 
The simplest explanations are always 
best. E. M. D. 


° ° 


At ‘The Mulberry 


Tree”’ 


“TT VE knowed a many,” sez Sam 
to me 
As we takes our ale at “The 
Mulberry Tree,” 
“To cry ‘Bad luck!’ when all along 
They bin to blame for what’s gone 
wrong. 


There’s many a one I?ve knowed to 
sow 

Where that sort crop ain’t like to grow 

An’ then blame luck when, as a rule, 

It’s nearer to say, ‘I bin a fool.’ 


Still, you do see, once in a while, 
Bad luck a-stickin’ out a mile; 
There be rough deals, an’ one o’ these 
Is a farming man as don’t like cheese. 


They ’ve give us extra cheese, an’ this 
To you an’ me don’t come amiss, 
But wouldn’t that be passin’ rough 
Suppose we couldn’t abide the stuff?” 
A. W. B. 





“The last thing I said to Henry was, ‘ Don’t think of 
getting little Clarence a set of tools until he’s old enough to 


99) 


use them. 
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Reflection on the Mirror 


The sentiment of injustice is too firmly rooted in 

the human heart and head. If there is one thing on 
which we really pride ourselves it is on our prejudice. 
Nor is any personal attack needed to inspire fury against 
any particular newspaper at any particular time. How 
well do I remember Colonel W ! For many years one 
of the most active and critical solvers of the crossword 
.puzzles in The Times, he was inflamed one morning with 
the idea that a certain clue given in one of the puzzles was 
worded in such a way as to defy solution without doing 
violence to our native tongue. We argued the matter, he 
and I, for many a long hour, but he was adamant. Finally 
he summoned a footman. “Take this paper away with the 
tongs,” he said, “and have it thrown into the kitchen fire. 
Never let a copy of it darken my doors again.” It turned 
out later that there had been a misprint. Poor bulldog- 
hearted Colonel W——! He could give no such command 
to-day to any footman, if he had one, without being 
arrested (and rightly) by one of the plain- clothes agents of 
the Deputy Director of Salvage. But I feel sure that the 
Colonel would then have suppressed The Times, if the 
power had been his, for that vile error, and I do not think 
his case isan uncommon one. Although I have not received 
any letter demanding the total abolition of Punch, there 
is no writer and no artist working for this paper whose 
suppression has not been called for at times with a fury 
which overwhelms me with horror and remorse. Especially 
does anything deemed to be an “error in taste” provoke 
the most violent storm of abuse, the sort of abuse which 
would hardly be hurled at the head of a despicable swindler 
in the dock by an angry and eloquent K.C. It is the 
ordinary experience of the Editor of this paper to learn that 
a far-off reference to some time-honoured jest such as the 
lateness of plumbers or the largeness of policemen’s feet 
has caused Punch to sink to the lowest depth of degradation 
of which humanvinfamy is capable; and the writers of such 
letters are neither plumbers nor policemen. They come 
from people who say that . . . at such a time . . . this hard- 
working body of men . . . deserving so well of their country . . . 
and so on ad infinitum. Indignation at the printed word 
is a national hobby, and the ordinary reader as a rule 
desires to suppress any newspaper which contains any 
sentence with which he does not wholly agree. If the 
actual power to suppress it were granted to him he would 
only refrain from exercising it by reason of that vanity 
which makes many of us wish to seem generous and tolerant 
when we are not. 

It is a vanity, no doubt, from which strong-minded 
statesmen are exempt. 

But I want to talk about the Daily Mirror from the 
point of view of an ordinary unjust reader, as I consider 
myself to be. I have made a special study of the Daily 
Mirror for the sake of this article. 

Apart from the news, which is presented in a tabloid home 
infiltrated by photographs, decimated by headlines, and 
hopelessly surrounded by the pincer movements of inset 
paragraphs and advertising matter, it appears to contain 
a leading article divided into three brief portions, attacking 
almost everybody of importance except the Royal Family 
and reinforced by a cartoon attacking almost everybody 
else. I think it would like to have the Army officered 
by lance-corporals, and Cabinet posts occupied by shop- 
stewards. This is probably treason, certainly defeatism, 
and no wonder Mr. Morrison conscientiously objects. The 


N | O one, I think, desires the Freedom of the Press. 











reserve battalions are thrown in by Cassandra, who has 
sadly mistaken the psychology of that ancient prophetess. 
Cassandra (possessed by Apollo) had to prophesy evil 
things, but it was her torture and sorrow to do so. Cas- 
sandra (in the Daily Mirror) seems to like it. One feels 
that without vituperation and gloom he would sicken and 
fade away. At the moment of writing, however, I learn 
that he has gone—gone to the real wars and left his carp 
behind him. 

There is also a space reserved for “Live Letters,” usually 
from men or women in the Forces, asking questions of this 
kind: 


“Can you two wise guys tell we girls how long an elephant 
lives ? Hurry up. We have a bet on it.—THREE WORRIED 
WRENS.” 


Here the Daily Mirror seems to be an improvement on 
the Brains Trust and Professor Joad. It does not take the 
two wise guys nearly so many words as it would take the 
Professor to say how long an elephant lives, nor do they 
begin by observing “It depends on what you mean by life 
and what you mean by an elephant.” They merely 
answer— 

“Longest on record, Sally, a hundred and fifty years. 

Dumbo to you, girls.” 


I doubt whether this damages our national war-effort. 

There are also in the Daily Mirror every morning seven 

“strips” dealing with the adventures of Buck Ryan, 
Beelzebub Jones, Belinda, Pop-Eye, Ruggles; Just Jake, 
and Jane... Most of them have a devotion afar from the 
sphere of our sorrow, but Jane, who is always undressed, or 
half-undressed, has for three days been hanging from the 
roof of a tall building holding on only by her feet to the 
neck of a sinister man of Oriental appearance, and her 
fiancé (an Army lieutenant) has also for some time been in 
feminine undress or half-dress. This I consider unregimental. 

As an offset there is always (inset with thick wavy lines) 
a poem by Patience Strong which usually begins— 


Clouds are gathering in the sky, yet still the sun is 
shining. Help will reach us by and by if we cease repining .. . 


This cannot hurt anybody. 

Finally, there are a few sentences by an expert on 
international affairs, who has found out that King Boris 
is only waiting to attack Turkey until the boots promised 
him by the German High Command have been delivered. 

It seems that if you took the New Statesman and pounded 
it up in a mortar with the Variety Programmes of | 
the B.B.C. you would get something very like the Daily — 
Mirror. I have tried to be as unfair to everybody 
as I possibly can. EvoE. 


[For a further treatment of this theme see pages 270-1.) 


° ° 
Impartiality 
“Three Axis ‘planes were shot down and a number of others 
badly shot up.”—“ Western Morning News.” 
° ° 


“Detectives on Black Market inquiries complain that time is 
often wasted by someone who has seen a crime wandering round 
in search of a policeman . . .”—Evening Paper. 


Well, it is the sort of thing one wants to talk about. 
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DESIGN FOR 1943 


cAusterity drives out Extravagance. 
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We Prepare for Practically 


E are thirty miles of empty 
veld from Johannesburg, and 
quite unbombworthy, but Mr. 


van de Merwe; our Chief Warden, says 
you never know, and with Japs you can 
expect any funny business. When he 
was young, he says, he bought a 
Japanese bicycle which broke in two 
just as he was pedalling up the home 
stretch and gave him a prod in the 
gizzard he remembers to this day. 
So yesterday evening found us 
parading on the football-ground by the 
light of a lone electric bulb suspended 
from one of the goal-pests. Mr. van de 
Merwe, who has taken a course in fire- 
fighting, says that besides learning to 
put out fires we have to have discipline 
and be able to do knots and rescue 
people. We wore boiler-suits: at least 
those of us did who got in before the 
Ready Cash Bazaar was sold out of 
them. Mrs. Winkelman, who didn’t, 
turned up in mosquito-boots over her 
husband’s slacks, a seaman’s jersey, 
bubble earrings, and a flowered chiffon 
handkerchief tied round her head; but 
that sort of thing we accepted as part 
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of the general grimness of war, and 
carried on quietly. 
The native population of our dorp 


‘soon arranged itself along the road- 


side, audibly comparing the occasion 
with Guy Fawkes’ Day and the annual 
school sports, and laughing happily 
every time one of us doing the About 
Turn fell over Frikkie de Smit’s dog. 
The darkest corner of the grandstand 
was occupied by some unknown juve- 
niles eating water-melon and shooting 
the pips at us with practised thumbs 
as we swung past in threes. Little Mr. 
Brown from the garage used to be a 
real soldier and knows how to curl his 
fingers and control his feet. We all 
eyed him surreptitiously and modelled 
our actions on his, which made Right 
Wheel a bit sticky; but that will 
straighten out in time. 

Then we gathered under the electric 
bulb and did knots. Parents of Girl 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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Soon Sitio 


AVS oF YORE A 


Anything. 


Guides were respectfully listened to, 
and we managed to tie Frikkie de Smit 
into a Chair Knot from which .no 
efforts could at first extricate him. He 
lay folded tightly on the ground for 
quite a time while we discussed where 
the initial error had been made. 
Someone at last produced a merciful 
knife, but drastic measures were 
averted by Frikkie’s discovering that 
he could contort quite professionally 
when pressed. 

Finally, after a short talk, stirrup- 
pumps, hoses, buckets of water and 
petrol were produced from the shadows. 
Matches were applied to piles of brush- 
wood here and there, and we went to it.- 
Loud conjecture resounded from the 
spectators as, clutching our hoses, we 
snaked over the dusty ground. Frikkie’s 
dog accompanied everyone every- 
where; but neither gravel-rash, vibrat- 
ing wet dog nor sceptical comment 
from Darkest Africa deterred us. The 


younger members of our squad, indeed, 
became so enthusiastic that Mr. van de 
Merwe had to restrain them, begging 
them to leave some fire for the next 
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team to practise on. Just before the 
lesson broke up he was heard instruct- 
ing Miss Kogelberg to call loudly for 
relief if she was fatigued. 

Miss Kogelberg, wet and muddy, 
holding her jet at the correct angle, said 
she was loving it and only wanted more 
water; at which Mrs. Winkelman 
hastily transferred the pump to another 
bucket and sent a charge down the 
hose with the cheery remark that that 
was the spirit. For once she spoke 
aptly, as the bucket contained petrol. 
The emergency thus created, besides 
pleasing our audience more than any- 
thing we had done so far, usefully 
served to show that liquid fires require 
another kind of extinguisher which we 
hadn’t practised yet, but which luckily 
Mr. Brown from the garage knew about. 
Except that Frikkie’s dog got covered 
with a soap-suddy mess, no harm was 
done. 

On the whole we feel that we shall 
react well to emergencies and be a 
great help to Mr. van de Merwe in time 
of stress: provided, of course, we 
survive his lectures. 


° ° 


Uplift 


. HE state of ignorance among 
the men,” Said Sapper Symp- 
son, “‘is something dreadful. I 
happened to mention Plato to Driver 
Dodds just now, and he thought Plato 
was a new metal polish. I’ve a good 
mind to go and see the Major about 
getting some lecturers down to give 
us talks.” 

I tried to dissuade him, and the 
Major, who is never harder on the men 
than is necessary for good discipline, 
also tried to put him off, but once 
Sapper Sympson gets an idea it takes 
more than a mere Major to make him 
give it up. He showed the Major a 
cutting from a newspaper where some- 
body very important had said that it 
was an Officer’s duty to see that his 
men had lectures at regular intervals 
to keep up their morale, and the Major 
capitulated. 

“Very well,” he said, “you can have 
the N.A.A.F.I. annexe on Wednesdays 
at 1930 hours, and [’ll find you a few 
lecturers. But I warn you, the thing 
will soon fizzle out, unless it is com- 
pulsory, which I won’t allow.” 

Sympson found an _ unexpected 


supporter in Lieutenant Vague, who 
has been trying to give us an address 
on Current Affairs ever since the 
Company was formed, many months 
ago. 

He said he would give it to us on the 
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first day when it was too wet for us to 
work, but what with the fine summer 
and the extraordinary speed with 
which events have made his lecture 
need revision, it has never actually 
materialized. Once he got as far as 
having us all seated in a barn waiting 
breathlessly for him to start, but the 
Major rushed in and threw a gas-bomb 
among us to see how quickly we could 
adjust our respirators, and by the 
time we were in a fit state to listen 
again the sun had come out. 

On another occasion he had just 
started when the Quartermaster came 
in and said that we could draw our 
winter underwear, which he could 
hardly refuse as our noses were blue 
with cold. 

“Tt’s an excellent idea, Sympson,” 
he said, ‘‘and though the Major won’t 
let it be compulsory, I shall give them 
a pretty broad hint that I shall not be 
at all happy with them unless they 
attend. This friend of the Major’s, 
Colonel Beefing, can take the first 
Wednesday, and I will talk to them 
about Current Affairs on the second 
Wednesday. I have my address 
brought right up to date, and we will 
pray that Japan will not invade the 
U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A. before it is 
delivered.” 

Only about a dozen of us turned up 
on the first Wednesday, and Colonel 
Beefing, who was a retired colonel of 
the Boer War period, said that he 
wouldn’t start until some more came 
along. 

“How do you fellows generally 
amuse yourselves,” he asked, “when 
there is no lecture?” 

“We play pontoon,” said Sapper 
Purver. “Not for money of course 
—that isn’t allowed.” 

Colonel Beefing winked and said that 
it was years since he played pontoon. 

‘Just for old times’ sake,” he said, 
“we'll have a hand or two while we’re 
waiting.” 

They had a hand or so, and then the 
Colonel showed us another game which 
he called “Kruger’s Petticoats.” It 
was rather like Brag, but more 
exciting, and it became all the rage in 





THE LETTER OF THE 


LAW 


OU obey it by taking care 

not to burn or destroy Waste 
Paper. Are you doing your best 
to obey the spirit of the law too, 
by finding and putting out for 
collection every scrap of waste 
paper you have? 
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our Company. So much so that only 
Sapper Sympson turned up for 
Lieutenant Vague’s talk on Current 
Affairs the following week, and they 
spent the whole time arguing about 
whether or not equipment should be 
blancoed, which discussion Lieutenant 
Vague felt was not good for discipline, 
so that since then we have had no 
more Uplift. 


°o ° 


Spotter’s Skylark 


AIL to thee, blithe spirit, 
Sung by laureate lips! 
Body round (or near it), 


Wings a rough ellipse, 
Dihedral at the root, anhedral near 
the tips. 


Ah, your timeless tune—it 
Floods me with delight. 
Quite a neat tail unit— 
Taper very slight; 
And two-point landing-gear, retract- 
able in flight. 


Atom energetic 
In the indigo! 
Are you geodetic ? 
That I do not know. 
Remind me to work out your aspect 
ratio. 


How shall we nickname you? 
What of Flying Tub? 
Crude, you think? Who’d blame you ? 
But the crux, or nub 
Is this: we have no Shelleys in our 
Spotters’ Club. 


Like a black-fly jellied 
In the lucent sun, 
Straight-backed and round-bellied, 
Snub-nosed, painted dun, 
The mid-wing, air-cooled Lark, the 
unsurpassed Mark I! 


te) °o 


‘* All boys born between February 1, 1925, 
and February 28, 1926—the 16’s and 17’s— 
will have to register next Saturday, 
February 28, it was announced by the 
Ministry of Labour yesterday. 

They should attend at the local Labour 
Exchange, or a juvenile employment bureau, 
at the following times: 

A to C, 12 noon to 1 p.m.; D to H, 

1 p.m. to 2 p.m.; I to O, 2 p.m. to 3 p.m.; 

P to S, 3 p.m. to 4 p.m.; T to Z, 4 p.m. 

to 4.30 p.m. 

When they have registered the boys will 
be interviewed by the local education 
authorities with a view to encouraging those 


‘not already in some youth organization or 


service to join one. 

Sir Nevile Henderson, former British 
Ambassador to Germany, mentioned as a 
possible candidate, has decided not to stand.” 

Daily Paper. 


Busy between 1 and 2, perhaps. 
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At the Pictures 





STYLE 
All That Money Can Buy (Director: 
WiLt1AM DIeTERLE) is one of those 
unsatisfactory pictures that are 
nevertheless much more interesting 
than the common run. All the 
time Hollywood is producing films 
which can justly be described as 
.satisfactory enough—if that’s the 
kind of thing that satisfies you: the 
perfectly-done Thin Man pictures, 
for instance. Hollywood can go on 
and on bringing out Thin Man 
pictures and probably will, and few 
of us will have anything against 
them. There are several things 
against All That Money Can Buy; 
but it is worth more than any 
routine production simply because 
it is unusual and because it has 
style. The ordinary film has no 
style, because part of its aim is to 
avoid any: the ordinary film’s aim 
is to get, within the convention of 
its incident, as close as possible to a 
reproduction of real life. The hero 
may perform impossible feats, the 
coincidences may be ludicrously many 
—but the way he looks when he 
performs them, the effects on other 
people, the scenes and backgrounds of 
the coincidences, are arranged 
to seem authentic. The 
audience will accept the miracu- 
lous rescue from drowning so 
long as all concerned are shown 
to be indubitably wet. A 
fantastic story, as in All That 
Money Can Buy (the Faust 
legend transferred to New 
Hampshire in 1840), makes 
style easier to achieve. The 
audience may say “‘silly fairy- 
tale” because the Devil ap- 
pears; but it cannot criticize in 
the popular easy fashion by 
observing that the Devil “could 
not” look like this or “would 
never” say that. I don’t see 
much sense in advertising the 
film as if it were a solemn 


Daniel Webster... .... 
Mr. Scratch 
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acting. WALTER Huston has a glorious 
time as Mr. Scratch (the New England 
alias of the Devil). 


Ball of Fire (Director: Howarp 
Hawks) could not possibly be adver- 
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puss O'Shea (“she jives by night”); 

indeed, all the professors get involved 

with her, for to hide from the police 

she goes to live in their bachelor 

quarters, where her explosive effect is 

such that they put a polka on the 
gramophone and try to practise 
the conga to it. The end, and no 
doubt some of the incidentals, you 
can guess, but the whole thing is 
very amusingly done, and one is 
pleased all the time. The professors 
are of course the popular idea of 
professors, and are made to show 
their learning in no other way 
than by reciting the dates of 
birth and death of any historical 
personage who happens to be men- 
tioned; but every one is excellently 
played by a skilful character-actor 
(among others Oscar HoMmo.ka, 
Henry Travers, 8. Z. SAKALL 
and LEonip KINSKEY). BARBARA 
STANWYCK is first-rate as the Ball 
of Fire. 


[All That Money Can Buy 


THE BLACK MARKETEER 


tised as a solution to a problem of 
conduct or indeed anything other than 
what it is—pure entertainment. This 
is the one in which Gary CoopEr is a 





EpwarRpD ARNOLD 
WaLTER Huston 


Nobody could doubt that H. M. 
Pulham, Esq. (Director: Kine 
Vipor) had been adapted from a 
novel, even if the novel had 
never been heard of. One almost 

feels that one is reading a novel, a 
worthy, solid, conscientious novel; so 
many of the usual scenes are there. 
H. M. Pulham (Ropert Yovune) 
thinks back over his life as he 
outlines his biography for a 
“class reunion,” and we get the 
birth scene, the first-going-to- 
school scene, the college scene 
(impact of scepticism, in the 
person of Van HEFLIN), a few 
minutes of the last war; the 
Bostonian’s first contact with 
lively New York life when he 
takes an advertising job after- 
wards, the great love (HEDY 
LaMARR), the possessive mother 
(Fay Ho.peEn), the father’s- 
death scene, the . . I have 
to imply that most of the 
stuff is second-hand ; used before 
not necessarily on the screen, 
but in the novels of the last 
thirty years. (This is probably 


problem - of - conduct affair, [Ball of Fire an injustice to the novel itself, 
“what would you do if you STUDENTS OF SLANG which I haven’t read.) But it 
oar offered all this for your on a is well put together and by no 
soul?” and so forth. This is Situ tmes . . «cn. pls mencal~t means tedious, and will appeal 
simply a story, of how a young inwCie..... iemmaths Meaninrene to people who like to “‘lose 
farmer sold his soul to the Devil Professor Gurkakoff . . . . . . Oscar Homouka themselves in” a family story. 
in exchange for seven years of Professor Potts. ....... Gary Cooper Mr. Youna does well with 


good luck and of how the great 

DanriEL WEBSTER argued it 

back for him. If you are annoyed by 
fantasy or “the impossible,” stay away ; 
go if you want unusually interesting 
camera - work (sharp dark - and - light 
contrasts as in Citizen Kane) and good 








professor of English collecting examples 
of slang, one of eight professors 
writing an encyclopedia. In the 
course of his researches he gets 
involved with a cabaret singer, Sugar- 


what is perhaps the most 

“solid” part he has ever had, 
and though for the presence of some 
of the characters the only excuse 
seems to be that they filled up corners 
in the novel, they are all soundly 
portrayed. R. M. 
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Coins 
| WANTED to give this informative 


article a much more imposing title 

than Coins. What I had in mind 
was something rather like campanology 
—only meaning coins, of course. As 
I hunted unsuccessfully through the 
O.E.D. for the elusive word I was sorely 
tempted to scrap the subject of coins 
and write of bells instead. However, I 
remembered in time that Miss Dorothy 
Sayers and Edgar Allan Poe had fore- 
stalled me. So Coins it is. 

You may have noticed that all 
British coins, with one tiddling excep- 
tion, are round. There are several 
reasons for this. First of all, roundness 
is a device to eliminate friction so that 
round coins do not tend to burn a hole 
in the pocket. Secondly, as every 
surveyor knows, coins are a valuable 
substitute for drawing compasses; and 
thirdly, coins are round so that when 
one is dropped it rolls for so long that 
the owner is able to take auditory 
bearings of its location and recover it 
at the end of the sermon. 

Many foreign coins have holes in 
them. This gives them a slightly 
guilty or counterfeit look when tendered 
as fare in English omnibuses (they do 
not penetrate the defences of most 
slot-machines). The reason for these 
holes is obscure. It has been variously 
suggested that they are intended to 
encourage the threading of coins on 
watch-chains, that they facilitate the 
drawing of concentric circles, and 
again, that they are merely due to 
metal shortage consequent upon the 
continental preoccupation with re- 
armament. 

Coins are useful measures of length, 
weight and quantity. Many medicinal 
and culinary powders are directed to be 
used in the ration—‘‘as much as will 
go on a sixpence.” A useful measure, 
indeed, but inexact and ambiguous, as 
my Uncle Wilfred discovered to his 
cost when he swallowed as much of a 
certain medicament as would go on 
six pence. 

For linear measurement coins are of 
particular value. The halfpenny, for 
example, is exactly one inch (or is it 
three-quarters ?) in diameter, while the 
penny (or is it the florin?) is precisely 
one and a half inches in diameter (or 
is it circumference ?). Any uncertainty 
can be dispelled immediately by 
reference to the tape-measure or ruler. 

There are certain hotheads who 
contend that money should be abolished 
and that a system of barter economy 
should be substituted. These heretics 
overlook the amazing versatility of 
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coins, their hundred and one uses, their 
embodiment of what we may call the 
British Way of Life. Consider a few of 
the innumerable domestic uses of coins 
—they are our acknowledged tin- 
openers (“insert a coin and turn”), 
their milled edges can be used as files, 
they are useful things to get out of 
money-boxes and, like the labels on 
sauce bottles, they teach us foreign 
languages. 

In the realm of sport coins have 
an honoured réle. Most games are 
preceded by the ceremony of tossing. 
Though games like squash and tennis 
substitute a clumsy manceuvre with 


rackets and though penniless sports- 
men make do with cries of “’Ump or 
’ollow?” “Which ’and?” and “Foot 
yer for it!” it is the spinning of a coin 
which is so symbolic of our love of fair 
play. It will be a sorry day for cricket 
when the fate of the Ashes is no 
longer decided by the toss. 

Paper money may well be the root 
of all evil, but we cannot allow our 
coins to be confiscated. I should only 
like to add that the fact that I am 
shove-ha’penny champion of the Black 
Boar, Megthorpe, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the expression of these 
convictions. 
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‘My wife thinks we can easily do without that light 
on the stairs.” 


Experiences of a Junior Officer 


Intelligence 


SHALL never be sure if my appointment as Intelligence 

Officer was due to my outstanding qualities of 

intelligence or not. What actually happened was this. 
One morning I was sitting in my deck-chair in the Battery 
Office when the door was flung open and the C.O. entered. 
I was so flustered for the moment that as I stood up and 
saluted, the jam-tart I was eating caught in my Sam Browne. 
The Colonel watched me fixedly as I transferred it to my 
pocket. 

“Well, Partridge,” he said in a cold harsh tone, “I’ve 
decided to make you Intelligence Officer. Come along to 
R.H.Q. now.” 

There was no room for me in the Colonel’s car, which was 
full of cheap novelettes, so I had to run along behind it. 
I must admit in fairness, however, that he drove fairly 
slowly—not above five miles an hour. 

“You understand your duties?” he said, as we reached 
R.H.Q. “Intelligence, Intelligence, and again Intelligence. 
I expect results and I intend to have them. Bombardier 
Nightingale will show you the ropes.” 

Bombardier Nightingale was a large dirty man who wore 
his hair parted in the middle. He seized my hand and 
opened a small door. 

“Get in there,” he said ferociously. “‘ And get cracking.” 

I was still rather out of breath from running behind the 
Colonel’s car, and in no state to resent this treatment. I 
sat down at a table covered with papers, but discovered 
too late that there was no chair. 
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I had been pondering for about two hours on the strange 
ways of destiny when the Colonel came in again. 

“Well, Partridge, any intelligence?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“What, no intelligence? By heaven, this is too much!” 

He mouthed unintelligibly for a while and stalked out. 
I put on my hat and prepared to go to lunch at the Mess. 
Bombardier Nightingale shot out a hand and _ pulled 
me back. 

“Yer eats here, see?” he said roughly. He jerked a dirty 
thumb at, and indeed into, a plate of bully beef and carrots. 
“Because why? Because yer can’t leave yer duty, that’s 


why. Where yer does yer Intelligence, yer eats. And 
sleeps. See?” 
Something about the man’s tone distressed me. But 


there was nothing I could do about it. I did manage to 
make myself a little more comfortable that afternoon when ~ 
my deck-chair arrived from the Battery Office. But the 
Colonel’s constant visits were a nightmare to me. No 
intelligence came in, or seemed at all likely to come in. 
At the end of a week, I had still received none. 

“Right,” said the Colonel. ‘Cut down his food, 
Nightingale. He’s getting fat and lazy.” 

So now, instead of bully beef and carrots, I ate carrots 
only. My state became desperate. I tried everything. I 
rang up the Quartermaster and tried to indent for some 
Intelligence, but receiving no fewer than seven hundred and 
fifteen different Army forms next day, I abandoned the 
attempt. 

I had given up all hope. Then one morning as I woke I 
saw that an envelope had appeared on my table. I opened 
it with trembling fingers. Inside was a slip of paper bearing 
the word 

PXPZBSGMHTPXRK 


My cry of joy brought Bombardier Nightingale running in. 

“Shut up, will yer!” he said. “It’s enough to waken 
the dead.” 

The. man’s way of talking no longer troubled me. I sat 
all morning with the mysterious message in front of me, 
so overjoyed that I quite forgot that I could not understand 
it. It was Intelligence, after all. I was saved! When the 
Colonel came in I waved the message in his face. 

“Hm,” he said. ‘Intelligence, certainly. But what does 
it mean? It’s in code or something. Decipher it. Get 
cracking.” 

“Yes, get cracking,” came an echo from Bombardier 
Nightingale, unable to resist using one of his favourite 
phrases. 

So all afternoon I wrestled with the message. I looked 
at it upside-down and in mirrors. I hung myself by my toes 
from the ceiling and looked at it out of the corner of my eye. 
But I was no nearer a solution. When the Colonel came in 
he saw at once that I was baffled. 

“Well, Partridge, what does it mean? You must find 
out. Nightingale, give him ‘no food until he has deciphered 
this message.” 

“Very well, Sir. Serves yer right,” he added in a brutal 
undertone. 

Next morning another message lay on my table. It read: 


XPSTMGBCMPCHMXZD 


And so it went on. Every morning a new message arrived. 
I grew weaker and weaker for lack of food. My head 
whirled. Sometimes the figures of the C.0. and Bombardier 
Nightingale seemed to merge into one. I heard voices. 
The end seemed very near. But one morning, as 


Bombardier Nightingale stood staring at me mockingly, I 
made a last grasp at reality. 
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“These messages,” I said—‘‘ where do they come from ?” 

“Where do they come from? From me, yer fool. I 
writes em every morning. Ha, ha. Just my little joke, see?” 

Something seemed to snap in my brain. I rushed outside, 
straight into the arms of two grave white-coated figures. 
A plain van, with the engine ticking over, stood near. I 
remember thinking as I was bundled into it that it was 
really just as well. 

° ° 


Interlude at the Donaltown Arms 


r HE little room near the bar at the Donaltown Arms 
which Mrs. McTeviot the proprietress calls the wee 
lounge can be counted as two, because in the day- 

time the R.N.V.R. rest there from their course at H.M.S. 

Dogfish, and at night Mrs. McTeviot’s eldest boy Alisdair 

has it for a bedroom. The chief thing to notice about the 

furniture is that although each piece is planned for one use 
or two uses or no use at all, it has at least one sort of 
decoration. Perhaps I shall make myself clearer if I explain 
that the piano is decorated with two empty cut-crystal 
vases and an early photograph of Mrs. McTeviot taken 
with three of her sons, and is used mostly for Alisdair to 
put his watch and studs on at night, but when Lieutenant 

Donne’s wife was here she sometimes folded a blanket flat 

on top and used it for her ironing. Some of the armchairs 

have a bluebell design and others a more futuristic one of 
zigzags and a matching sofa, and this is used partly for 

Alisdair to sleep on and partly for keeping sea-boots under. 

The chief thing to notice about the table is the green velvet 

runner with a pattern of raised blobs and an empty cut- 

crystal vase at each end, and you can tell by the ring-marks 
on the waxed oak that it’s used for standing wet tumblers 
on. You can tell that the framed certificate hanging on the 
wall comes from the Grand Lodge of Ancient and Free 

Masons of Scotland by the three engraved pillars and the 

open eye over the one in the middle. I don’t believe anyone 

could have told that the thing with all the straps was a 

special kind of life-belt if the instructions for it hadn’t 

turned up recently in a separate parcel with the canned 
butter, canned marmalade and canned plum-cake sent 
from Vancouver by Lieutenant Steer’s mother. 

Where in rather inartistic households you would expect 
to find a little stand with fire-irons dangling, say in figured 
brass or a sort of mottled copper, or in almost any house- 
hold a scuttle waiting to be filled with coal, is a collecting- 
box in the shape of a half-timbered gabled cottage. 
Lieutenant Donne says the reason for this is that you can’t 
do anything to the fire with it. Close by is a thick layer of 
ashes with three lumps of coal on top—the smallest number 
which will burn in a grate—and when these have nearly 
smoked themselves away Flossie the waitress sometimes 
brings one more lump in a pair of tongs, and sometimes a 
little slack in a shovel. Once when people had been sliding 
for so many months on the frozen pools round the loch that 
it had almost got into the papers, and the R.N.V.R. could 
hardly bicycle to their lectures for chilblains, Sub-Lieutenant 
Cinder, who is what Mrs. McTeviot calls a ruined child and 
won’t suffer the cold, went down to the shore of the loch 
to pick up some driftwood. But Mrs. McTeviot sent the 
toughest of her sons to tell him “It’s no’ the done thing, 
though ye can have all the coal ye need if the Navy’ll row 
their wee boats round to the mine and fetch it.” 

The windows in our lounge have two pairs of curtains 
each, drawn half-way across, and a blind trimmed with a 
khaki-coloured lace fringe and left half-way down all day 
to help keep the light out. If you lift any of the blinds you 
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will see a crack open at the top of the window for a draught 
to come through, and the way for the draught to go out, as 
in any household, is through another crack under the door. 
If you pull all the curtains back and run all the blinds up to 
the top, as Lieutenant Donne and Lieutenant Steer did one 
afternoon, so that they could see to assemble the life-belt 
and finish a water-colour painting, Mrs. McTeviot will 
flounce in and say “It’s no’ the done thing,” and pull them 
all back again. 

I think I have told you about everything in our lounge 
except Sub-Lieutenant Cinder’s portable radio, and the 
curious thing about this is that when Sub-Licutenant 
Cinder twiddles the little knobs himself you always get a 
scorching wave of music, and when Lieutenant Donne does it 
you sometimes get a tone poem by Sibelius and sometimes a 
foreign language. When Lieutenant Steer twiddles them 
you get howling, crackling, screaming and whistling, mixed 
with a nasal voice which he says maybe is Vancouver, on 
account of the announcer has no English accent. If you 
get a regular up-and-down wail you know it’s the enemy 
trying to stop Lieutenant Donne from listening to Russia, 
and if you get a talk on Fishing for Pearls or the news in 
Gaelic you know that everyone has gone through to the bar - 
or someone would get up and turn it off, if we weren’t 
all hoping someone else would. 


°o ° 


Complicated Situation 
7 PouiceE Court 
THE Mayor Sworn IN AS MAGISTRATE 
Tuesday, Before J. , Esq. 
DRUNK AND INCAPABLE.” 
Provincial Paper. 








° ° 


“The Ministry of Food will release shortly a quantity of onion 
powder, to be used in the manufacture of soup powders, soup 
cubes, and liquid soaps.”—Daily Paper. 


Is this a time to make liquid soap more appetising ? 








‘‘ How on earth did you manage to get it through 
the Customs?” 
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“My lady, we’ve found your hairpin!” 


The Watchers 


1938 
(Cie down with me to reedy Dabchick Mere: 


Here the Bird Watchers keep their innocent tryst, 


Concealed amid tall rushes, part-submerged 
In oozy cress-beds, heads alone protruding, 
Whence to observe the feathered denizen 
At play or brooding. 
Hour by long hour contentedly they peer, 
Till the last light fades on the misty fen. 


Ha, on yon thymy bank recumbent stretched, 

A stout old Watcher rests upon his back. 

That object upward tilted to the blue 

Is almost certainly a telescope 

With which he tracks the wild swan’s stately flight, 
Anon replacing snugly in his pack. 

A bottle, you opine? Perhaps you're right. 


Last week I trod upon a lumpy shape 
In a damp ditch grown o’er with trailing sedge. 
It proved to be a Watcher. “Pray remain 








Quite motionless,” he murmured; “I’ve a hunch 
We’ll hear a redshank call by the osier’s edge.” 
I begged his pardon and went home to lunch. 


1942 


Where are the Watchers now of Dabchick Mere? 

Whence fled and to what sterner purpose bent ? 

The gaunt-billed’ bittern booms, but booms 
unheard, 

Finding himself a much neglected bird: 

The redshank sulks within his rushy tent. 


Elsewhere our lynx-eyed Watch-dogs do their stuff: 

On wind-raked cliff, from seaward-looming bluff 

With patriot zeal imbued 

They scan the zodiac for a fouler brood; 

And where the grisly vultures of the Reich 

Beat through the dusk and seek unseen to strike, 

Keep their long vigil with sky-sweeping glass, 

The watchword still, Unmarked they shall not pass. 
C. L. M. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, March 24th.—House of Lords: 
1066, 1942, and All That. 
House of Commons: 
Production. 


Wednesday, March 25th.—House 
of Lords: A Glance to the 
East. 


House of Commons: More 
on Production. 


Tuesday, March 24th.—A total 
war atmosphere about both 
Houses’ this week; a spirit of 
ruthlessness over all. 

Someone asked about inva- 
sion rehearsals. It was promised 
that this should be considered, 
and Mr. CLEMENT ATTLEE, 
Deputy Prime Minister, had a 
little frightfulness rehearsal of 
his own. 

Requested by Sir ARCHIBALD 
SouTHBY to give some informa- 
tion about the surrender of 
Singapore, he said he had none 
to give, but Sir ARCHIBALD 
pointed out that Mr. Durr 
Cooper, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, had been 
there shortly before the debacle, 
and could make a report. 

“Any statement of that kind 
is not of much use,” snapped Mr. 
ATTLEE. Mr. Durr Cooper, sitting on 
the extreme end of the Treasury Bench, 
did not seem to appreciate this piece 
of total war. 

Mr. Lipson thought it time to bring 
up the subject of the other war. He 
sought from the Primz MINISTER a 
statement on the civilian’s duty if there 
is an invasion of Great Britain. 

Sir Jonn ANDERSON, Lord President 
of the Council, read the answer to the 
question. Everybody would want to 
drive out or destroy the enemy, he 
said, amid approving cheers. So 
everyone should stand firm, unless 
ordered to do something else. At a!l 
costs, they must keep off the roads, but 
they need not adopt a purely defensive 
role. No, they “‘should hinder and 
frustrate the enemy by every means 
which ingenuity could devise and 
common-sense suggest.” 

As many as possible should join the 
Home Guard, and even those who did 
not would have the right and duty to 
defend their homes, their hearths and 
their native land. 

Somehow their Lordships seem to 
take a more realistic view of the war 
than do the Great Elected, and your 
scribe crossed to the Other Place to 
find out what the Invasion statement 
really meant. 


A Spot of 
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There, Lord Mortistone was in full 
ery. He denounced all who wanted 


to prevent anyone from killing in- 
vaders, wholesale, at sight, and ad lib. 
In his rich bass voice he charged all 
and sundry, and demonstrated how 
one man could take on a hundred and 
make them rue. By the time he had 





“A BICYCLE BUILT FOR TWO” 


Mr. Lyttelton said that the Minister of Ptoduction and 
the Minister of Labour “ must secure as nice a balance as 
the physical facts of the situation permitted.” 


finished most Peers were (at least 
metaphorically) taking cover under 
the seats. Even Lord Srmwon, on the 
No-man’s land of the Woolsack, looked 
as though he feared invasion at any 
moment. 





AA We ff 
“EARLY TO BED” 


“T have known many great men who 
insisted on going to bed early.” 
Lord Hankey. 
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Lord MortisTonE sat down, panting 
but relieved. Then the tall Duke of 
SUTHERLAND rose and supported him 
to the full. He wanted full-dress 
rehearsals of an invasion, with every- 
one at his or her post and everything 
working (or failing to work) just as it 
would on the night. They could learn 
a lot that way. 

Lord CRANBORNE, Leader of 
the House, made the sensational 
admission (for a Member of the 
Government) that the public 


had a “natural” interest in 
the war and in invasion in 
particular. 


Heread the statement already 
made by Sir JoHN ANDERSON, 
and the only new fact he added 
was that the most useful con- 
tribution some people could 
make would be to “‘take cover.” 

Refusing to take the hint, 
several Peers coritinued the 
debate. 

Lord Excrn (whose speech 
showed him to be a not-un- 
worthy descendant of him who 
was “type of all Britain’s race’) 
urged that everyone should 
practise the arts of war, in- 
cluding cooking a meal without 
a stove and (he seemed to 
imply) without a meal. He also 
advocated the preparation of 
plenty of that uplifting apéritif, the 
Molotoff Cocktail. 

Lord MaNsFIELD, who has always 
favoured Commando tactics in politics, 
darted in with the sub-machine-gun 
remark that Lord CRANBORNE’S speech 
had produced in him “nausea.” The 
statement had been a rehash of a long, 
verbose and meaningless pamphlet 
produced a long time ago. The Govern- 
ment was filling the public pipe with 
the opium of wishful-thinking, instead 
of acting as a Dope Squad and stop- 
ping supplies of the pernicious drug 
altogether. Bah! 

His staunch ally, Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord CorK AND ORRERY, bring- 
ing up naval forces in support, declared 
that he had never heard anything so 
dreadful as Lord CRANBORNE’S speech. 
“Damme, Sir!” Lord Cork (almost) 
said, “May join the Home Guard, 
indeed! MUST is the word!” 

Just to show that he does not bear 
an Irish title for nothing, Lord Cork 
gave a case where “the hidden hand 
had stepped in” to prevent Civil 
Defence men from becoming Home 
Guards. 

To all this Lord Simon replied, and 
then, throwing down his papers, 
gave the Peers a flash of that 
eloquence which has dazzled so many 
other juries. ‘There is but one 
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“You wished to speak to CMDLXIV, Sir?” 


alternative to the victory for which we 
are striving,” said he, his eyes flashing, 
“and that is destruction. There is no 
third course. If the invader comes— 
drive him into the sea!” 

Lord Morriston, plainly losing his 
case with the best will in the world, 
announced that the “Gospel according 
to St. Simon” was good enough for 
him, pleaded in passing for a “‘ Hit-’em- 
over-the-head ” attitude to all invaders, 
and withdrew his motion. The Duke of 
SUTHERLAND also surrendered grace- 
fully. 

The business of the day in the 
Commons was a debate on production, 
and this subject never produces a full 
House. Which was a pity, because 
Mr. OLIVER LYTTELTON, in his curious 


. halting style (which nevertheless “gets 


there” with great efficiency), delivered 
a clear and strangely comforting report 
on present and future production plans. 

Wednesday, March 25th. — Their 
Lordships took the limelight again 
to-day, with a hard-hitting debate on 
Singapore. 

Lord Apptson, who looks like an 
extremely benevolent elder of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, can hit 
like an Armoured Division, and is as 
tough. His demand was for a Royal 


Commission to inquire into the loss of 
Singapore and to report to Parliament. 
The loss of that bastion of Empire, said 
he fiercely, was a dreadful chapter in 
our history and the country wanted to 
know how it happened. 

Lord WINSTER (who, as an old naval 
man, can be quite ‘“‘narky” when he 
likes) expressed the conviction that 
there was not enough whitewash in the 
world to cover up Singapore. Lord 
LONDONDERRY’S view was that the 
loss of Singapore was the greatest 
disaster British arms had ever suffered. 

Lord CHATFIELD, whose admiration 
for politicians is not overwhelming, 
advocated the Royal Commission, or 
some similar inquiry, so that it might 
judge between the politicians and the 
fighting men. He left little doubt who, 
in his view, would come out best. 

Lord WeEpGwoop wanted more 
“attack,” and hastily added, in reply 
to questioning stares from other 
benches, that he meant attack in the 
main war. He wanted no more Jut- 
lands, but lots of attack. 

Lord CRANBORNE, not appearing to 
relish his task, turned down the 
proposal on the Government’s behalf, 
arguing that an inquiry would be a 
futile farce. Reports on what had 


happened were too scant to be of any 
use to a Royal Commission, and we 
might have to wait weeks, months or 
years for more. Obeying Lord WEpDc- 
woop’s behest, he went for Lord 
ADDISON, whose speech, he said, was 
“mischievous.” 

The noble Lord then neatly blew the 
gaff on a popular Government “get- 
out” by admitting that fear of giving 
information to the enemy was over- 
done—adding defiantly that there was 
“an element of truth in it.” 

Counter-attacking, Lord ADDISON 
described this speech as “exceedingly 
irrelevant,” and sharply told Lord 
CRANBORNE that he did not appreciate 
the general British view that the loss 
of Singapore was the most terrible 
disgrace that had ever befallen British 
arms. 

But he withdrew his motion. 

The Commons went on debating 
production. 


Just a Raw Girl 


“GENERAL Marp wanted for modern house 
in London; no cooking required.” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 
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HE embittered patriot who 
thought even Rudyard Kipling 
would have been lost for words 
to describe the Road to Mandalay 
to-day, and the pathetic family man 
who had spent many a summer 
holiday on the French coast and 
wondered if the Hétel de la Marine had 
been blasted flat yet, made a pretence 
of looking in their papers for further 
ideas in conversation to relieve the 
journey. You must excuse me if I do 
not recount their later dialogue in the 
accents used, but it is no use doing 
that unless you do it well, which is why 
when I croon I do not pretend to be 
American. 
“On the subject of bombardments,” 
said the family man, “I suppose the 
guide books will have to be rewritten 
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“Caught anything?” 
“Don’t be silly.” 


Local Knowledge 


after this war. What Londoner, for 
example, will be interested in going to 
see a few old ruins somewhere else ¢” 

“The guide books were wrong from 
the beginning,” said the other. “They 
devoted all their space to buildings and 
scenery instead of to the people you 
would meet, which is really all that 
matters on a visit. The revised editions 
should be written by men who have 
been billeted in the places. I, for 
example, would like to rewrite the 
guide book to - 

He puffed at his pipe sardonically. 

“T do not know even now whether 
there is anything of historic importance 
in , because you could not see it 
anyway on account of the permanent 
fog. There is certainly no city in 
the world where there are so many 








jay pedestrians. You see the average 
number of attempted suicides daily in 
any city where there is traffic. But 
you don’t see so many stubborn 
attempts as you do in ——. You do not 
get people who eight or nine times a day 
start to dash across the road without 
looking, and are always surprised to 
find a car on top of them, as if they 
had done it dozens of times and there 
had never been a car there before! 
The citizens of deliberately get 
off the tram facing the wrong way to 
establish superiority over the motorist 
who is doing his best to save their 
lives, in spite of the rain and the tram- 
lines. And in this town the police 
support the pedestrian! I remember 
finding in Copenhagen that the pedes- 
trian was always wrong. Even an 
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errand-boy on a bike who had knocked 
somebody down in the town was held 
to be in the right, with the result that 
the Copenhagen pedestrians are the 
most considerate in the world. And 
in Stockholm there is no speed-limit; 
though they try the motorist for man- 
slaughter if he kills anyone. This 


makes it more exciting for everyone ~ 


and prevents accidents altogether. 
But in —— it is precisely the 
reverse. 

“Apart from their conduct on the 
highway the people of are divided 
into twosects: (a) the church-going type 
who will not allow a drop of drink to 
pass their lips (although most of them 
have a bottle in the bedroom wardrobe 
under lock and key), and (6) the 
Saturday-night gang who believe in 
getting drunk as quickly as they can 
and in remaining so. Both sects look 
equally miserable, so nobody in the 
place is happy. The people who do 
drink adopt the most stupid tactics by 
drinking whisky out of one glass and 
beer out of another, alternately. I 
understand this is for speedy effect, 
and not because it is pleasant. In 
fact I don’t think the people of —— 
expect any pleasure out of it, except 
the satisfaction of being drunk. In 
the South one goes into a public-house 
to meet people and to have a drink in 
companionable surroundings with one 
foot on the brass rail and one elbow on 
the counter. But in it is improper 
to drink in company, so as soon as you 
enter an inn you are pushed into a back 
sitting-room and the door is shut. A 
number of other sitting-rooms radiate 
from this point and in each room men 
are shut, each solemnly drinking in 
solitude, which I expect accounts for 
their desire to get it over as quickly as 
possible. Some of the people of 
are Irish; some are from Liverpool; 
a lot are Jews and a certain number 
have a Canadian accent, but I don’t 
think many are Scotch.” 

“You don’t seem to like the place,” 
said the family man. 

“T have expressed no opinion on the 
place because, as I tell you, owing to 
the fog I have never seen it. I say it is 
the people who characterize any town 
and not the buildings in which they 
live. Those can be knocked down; 
whereas the people will emerge from 
shelters and will remain in being, 
after the war, still residents of ——. 
The guide books should feature the 
people alone.” 

“Tf,” said the family man, “you 
take this harsh view of you had 














better keep quiet about it unless you 
like being slashed by a razor.” 
You will note I have taken that 


tip. 
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The Case of the Bitter 


Inspector 


EGINALD John FitzOsborn, 
the great amateur detective, 
sprawled lazily on the top of 

his gigantic piano, his left hand 
improvising a sonata, his right hand 
caressing a slender Venetian glass 
which a moment ago had been filled 
with priceless Chateau Latour. Before 
him lay a first edition of Paradise Lost, 
and he smiled wistfully as he read the 
faded inscription: ‘‘To my pal Binks 
FitzOsborn from You Know Who. 
J.M.” Other hands had added an m 
to the word who, and still other hands 
had scratched it out again, until. the 
priceless volume was almost full of the 
words who and whom. Reginald drew 
forth his fountain-pen, which was made 
of a single slender emerald and which 
had been presented to him by the 
Maharajah after the thrilling Missing 
Link Case (which should be purchased 
at once before the sixpenny edition 
comes out). 

He had written scarcely a dozen 
words when there came a musical tinkle 
from his priceless old telephone. His 
lean frame stiffened slightly as his keen 
ears passed the word along to his 
keener brain. The door of the studio 
opened to admit old Glebe the butler. 
Glebe coughed respectfully; honestly, 
it would have made an audience roar. 
But Reginald was used to Glebe. 

“Tf I may make so bold, Sir,” said 
Glebe, his slender eyebrows held 
akimbo, “allow me to suggest that you 
are wanted on the telephone. Perhaps 





US AND THE U.S.A. 


| er America comes news of 
further steps to share the 
burden of the Merchant Navy in 
the Battle of Supply. Remember, 
it is to the sacrifices of these 
sailors that you owe many of 
the comforts of civilized life 
which you still enjoy. 


In return, will you not 
contribute to the PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND? A gift to 
this Fund enables you to express 
your gratitude in tangible form. 
You owe it to our sailors to see 
that they are well provided with 
extra comforts. Donations will 
be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by Mr. Punch at 
PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. 
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another glass of the Chateau Latour 

before you answer it, Sir?” 
Reginald nodded softly. He sipped 

the precious fluid drop by drop, his 


.eyes closed. Then he lit a cigarette 


and walked to the telephone. A voice 
said gruffly “That you, Mr. Fitz- 
Osborn? This is Inspector Dudgeon. 
I’ve been trying to get you all day.” 

Reginald laughed kindly. ‘You 
should have got some of your sleuths 
from the Yard to check up on me.” 
He tossed his cigarette to Glebe and 
lit three or four more. A single puff 
assured him that they were genuine, 
and he sighed happily. “You were 
saying, Dudgeon?” 

“No, Sir. You were saying. But 
I’ve checked up on you all right, Sir.” 

Reginald laughed gracefully. He 
liked the sound of it, so he did it again. 
“And what have you found, O prince 
of sleuths?” 

“Take too long to tell you to-night, 
Sir. But here’s a few items. Your 
Chateau Latour is bogus. Your 
Venetian glass was made in Japan. 
Your cigarettes are 97 per cent. brown 
paper, chopped up and steeped in a 
nicotine solution. Your first edition 
of Paradise Lost was printed in Cairo 
in 1906. Your etchings are, without 
exception, mere rubbish. The paintings 
are worse. The decoration of your flat 
is vulgarity itself. Your piano is out 
of tune, and you can’t play worth a 
hoot. As for your taste in literature . . . 
well, Sir, we’re just about sick of your 
quotations down at the Yard. It is 
better than your taste in food, though. 
That chef of yours should be a soap- 
maker, not a cook.” 

Reginald called softly for Glebe, 
who stood at a respectful distance with 
a bucket of Chateau Latour and a few 
cigars which he had taken the liberty 
of igniting. 

“What’s that?” said Dudgeon. 
“Glebe, yousay? Let me tell you about 
him. His name is not Glebe at all, but 
Jimmy the Snitch. His eyebrows are 
false, his accent is distinctly peccable, 
and he wouldn’t know Chateau Latour 
from a prairie oyster.” 

“T take it, then,” said Reginald 
haughtily, “that you’ll not be requir- 
ing my assistance on the Mandolin 
Murder Case?” 

“You take it just about right, Sir. 
For one thing, the body is still alive 
and coming round nicely. For another, 
he fell downstairs of his own free will. 
But that is beside the point. We’ve 
given you the sack and got an amateur 
nark who doesn’t know the difference 
between a Holbein and a Holstein... 
just like you. Unlike you, however, he 
doesn’t care. We’ve just got a sworn 
statement from him. Good-night.” 











ELL, we seem to be getting on 
at last. 
How ? 

Well, I mean, everything seems to 
be stiffening up. I like the new Order 
about the Black Marketeers, don’t you ? 

Yes, it’s pretty severe. Fourteen 
years’ penal servitude—all the profits 
forfeited—and perhaps a big fine as well. 

Jolly good show. 

I’m not so sure, though, about making 
anybody have to prove his innocence. 

Why not? If you don’t have that, 
the worst weasel in the whole show 
may get away with it still. 

I know. But it’s rather a precious 
principle of our law that every man 
is assumed to be innocent until the 
prosecution prove him to be guilty. 

Can’t help it, old boy. There’s a 
war on, you know. 

True. 

After all, we’ve suspended our dear 
old Habeas Corpus, haven’t we ? 

I suppose we have. 

I mean, we don’t mind shutting 
anybody up, whether he’s a baronet or 
a Member of Parliament, and keeping 
him shut up for the duration. Just 
because we think he’s too fond of 
Hitler. 
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Little Talks 


True. 

Why, then, should we be soft- 
hearted about the rights of a nasty little 
rat who battens on brave merchant 
seamen and hungry civilian bellies ? 

I agree. But it isn’t so much a 
question of his rights. It’s a question 
whether you’re endangering a general 
principle 

Oh, fudge! There’s no question of 
“endangering a general principle.” 

Well—but, for the sake of argument, 
suppose Morrison said that there were 
far too many murders of women going 
on, and in future anyone arrested on a 
charge of murder would be expected to 
prove his innocence ? 

You know perfectly well that if 
Morrison proposed that sort of thing 
for anything but Black Marketeers, 
Parliament would never stand it! 

You don’t believe in The Thin End 
of the Wedge ? 

No. Never have. Well, I mean, in 
war-time you’ve got to have Wedges 
everywhere. Rationing, after all, is a 
Wedge. 

And the Black-out. 

And the Fewer Pockets Order. 

Not to mention Income Tax at 10/6 in 
the pound. 








Ach NtHuS 


“We had her bridge repaired at New York!” 
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It’s just a question of how far you 
bang the wedge in. If the trunk is 
tough enough you can bang it in a 
long way without starting a split. And 
if it does go too far then we rely on 
your old Parliament. 

Well said, Sir. As a matter of fact, 
we’ve got a Wedge or two even there. 

No? 

Certainly. You can pufa Question 
down which is perfectly in order, 
according to the rules, but the Speaker 
will suppress it if it’s obviously going to 
help the enemy. 

Jolly good show. 
a few more. 

And then, of course, private Members 
have given up all their time to the 
Government. We can’t introduce Bills. 
We can’t even get one printed. We can’t 
even put down a Motion or Resolution 
with any hope of getting it discussed. 
The Government takes all the time. 

Quite right, too. You all talk too 
much, as it is. 


I wish he’d stop 


Maybe. But what about the rights of 
Free Speech in Parliament ? 

Fudge! 

Eh ? 


Well, I mean, you know very well 
that after the war you’ll get all your 
precious rights back again, don’t you ? 

Yes, I think we shall. 

Then what are you grousing about ? 
There’s a war on, old boy. 


All right. Now, what do you feel 
about the Daily Mirror ? 
Ah! Now, there, I do think the 


Government have made a mistake. 
You can’t go suppressing newspapers 
simply because they say rude things 
about the Government. What are we 
fighting for? 

Half a minute. Nobody has sup- 
pressed the newspaper. It’s merely been 
warned. 

That’s what I think is so silly. 
Why not suppress it if you’re going 
to? I can’t see anything much the 
matter with the fellows. They ’ve got 
no manners and poor taste; but they 
have got spirit—and guts—and 

Bile. 

I couldn’t see anything very bad 
about that cartoon, anyhow. 

Did you see the bit of letterpress 
Morrison quoted, out of the same issue ? 

No. 

Here tt is. 


“ 





I cut it out : 

._. the accepted tip for Army 
leadership would, in plain truth, be this : 
All who aspire to mislead others in war 
Should be brass-buttoned bone - heads, 
socially prejudiced, arrogant and fussy. 
A tendency to heart disease, apoplexy, 
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diabetes and high blood-pressure is 
desirable in the highest posts .. .” 
Do you think that’s good ? 

No. I can’t say I do. 

Do you think it’s a fair description 
of Wavell, Auchinleck, Cunningham, 
Freyberg, Nye and other generals ? Or 
of the whole body of Army officers—and 
sergeant-majors—who seem to be in- 
cluded in the first sentence, at least ? 


No. 

Do you think it’s helpful to the 
“war-effort” at a time when the Army 
has had some bad knocks and needs all 
the confidence in itself it can get ? 

No But that’s not the point, is it? 
If you’re going to have freedom of 
speech, you can’t expect everyone to 
say exactly the same thing. As long 
as a chap’s sincere 

Mosley’s sincere, I make no doubt. 
So are most of those we’ve interned 
without trial, I expect. That is, they 
think they’re right; they think they know 
best. Anyhow, do you really suggest that 
this chap is sincere ? 

How can I tell, old boy? 

Do you really think he really thinks 
that Wavell and Auchinleck have been 
helped to their high commands by a 
tendency to heart disease, apoplexy, 
diabetes, and high blood-pressure ? 

Can’t say. Anyhow, he’s entitled to 
his point of view. 

So is Mosley. 

Well, let’s put it this way. This 
chappie, anyhow, does want to win 
the war. 

So, presumably, 
Marketeer. 

I don’t follow, old boy. As a matter 
of fact I don’t worry much about the 
Daily Mirror. 1 don’t like the paper 
and I hardly ever see it. It’s the 
principle of the thing. 

What principle ? 

Freedom of the Press, of course. I 
mean, where’s it going tostop? To-day 
it’s the Daily Mirror. To-morrow it 
may be the News Chronicle, the New 
Statesman, the Herald, even The Times! 
One day we may wake up and find 
there’s nothing left but the Daily 
Telegraph ! 

Ho, ho! You mean that this is the 
Thin End of the Wedge ? 





does the Black 





Yes. What? No. Well you know 
what I mean, old boy. 
All right. I won’t rub it in. But, 


look here. You know that in time of war 
a man can be jumped on by the State for 
spreading alarm or despondency ? 

Jolly good show. 

Yes. But it’s a Wedge in the Principle 
of Free Speech. He can be arrested and 
imprisoned without trial by his peers— 
Wedge in Principle Number Two. If 
he’s a Black Marketeer he may be 
assumed to be guilty till he proves 
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car out and 20 to the pictures—it’s wrong 


to sit here wasting electric light.” 


himself innocent—Principle Number 
Three. As we’ve already said, there are 
one or two hefty war-time Wedges in 
the Freedom of Parliament—Principle 
Number Four. I can be detained without 
trial, and I can’t say all I want to say. 
None of these Wedges seems to disturb 
you in the least. If you think about 
them at all, you’re satisfied that 
Parliament will see they don’t go in too 
far. But when a newspaper you don’t 
really defend is warned—merely warned, 
mind you 
But, old boy, I thought you were all 
for Liberty. Didn’t I read a pamphlet 
you wrote about it, or something ? 





Did you ? Then perhaps you remem- 
ber the passage on page 28 ? 

No, old boy. 

Half a minute. Here it is: 

“I am not lunatic about liberty ; and 
when there is deliberate and persistent 
abuse of liberty I would curtail or 
suspend it without hesitation, that men 
may learn to value it better.” A. P. H. 


° ° 


Ladies First 


“ Engineer (31), wife and bookcase, desire 
bed-sitting room.”—Advt. in Weekly Paper. 
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Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Thomas Hardy 


Tuts book (Thomas Hardy, by EpmunpD’ BLUNDEN: 
MAcMILLAN, 7/6) is one of those blameless critical studies 
that dilute genius to a strength at which it can be absorbed 
without risk by the weakest stomach. Thirty years ago, 
in a famous phrase to which Mr. BLUNDEN has an uneasy 
reference, G. K. CHESTERTON compared THomAs Harpy to 
a village atheist blaspheming over the village idiot. There 
is enough truth in this violent epigram to make it the first 
task of a critic writing on Harpy to admit and define his 
pessimism. Even in his twenties Harpy believed that the 
world was ruled by blind chance, and that the accidents 
which shaped the lives of human beings were nearly always 
malign in their effect. ‘Crass casualty obstructs the sun 
and moon,” he wrote in an early poem, and the disasters 
he heaped upon his characters were designed to enforce this 
belief. Instead of facing this truth about Harpy, Mr. 
_BLUNDEN affirms that it was only Harpy’s “infinite wish 
to see a world of harmonious relationships and intelligent 
joy that makes him dwell upon the chaotic.” He suggests 
that Harpy’s passionate interest .in graves and burial- 
grounds ‘“‘need not have been what it seemed”; and he 
goes so far as to assert that Harpy “never lost in himself 
the ready, innocent cheerfulness which was the world he 
lived in as a young soul.” As is usual with appeasers, 
literary or political, Mr. BLUNDEN leaves things much worse 




















“I want the back few rows to sing Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude and Fugue in G flat minor, the centre rows to 
sing Shostakovich’s Scherzo, opus 2, and those here in 
tront to sing ‘Daisy, Daisy’—right; everyone ready?” 
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than he found them. If Harpy was really a cheerful soul, 
there can be no excuse for his elaborate attempts to fill his 
readers with gloom. But if something warped in his nature 
limited and obscured his genius, he is entitled to our 
gratitude for what he achieved in spite of his handicap. 
Biographically as wel! as critically this book is dis- 
appointing. It is difficult to make much of Mr. BLUNDEN’s 
statement that Harpy’s presence “suggested the potential 
corps-commander,” nor are we brought very near to HARDY 
on learning that he and the PRINCE or WALEs drove in an 
open car to Max Gate, amid the bright faces of numerous 
onlookers, and that, on the afternoon of this day, the 
octogenarian novelist, accompanied by his wife, motored 
over to take tea with Dr. Marie Stopes. Scattered here 
and there, with a consoling effect, are HARDY’s views on 
church restoration, country people, war, France, the rights 
of animals, and the language of the provinces. H. K. 





Under the Swastika 


A majority of Germans began to shout for the Nazi 
movement simply perhaps because it was unhealthy to 
stand aloof. They will fall away from the gangster regime 
no less easily. There were others who joined a party 
prolific in promises, looking for spiritual outlet, for the 
realization of an ambition or an ideal, or for the perpetration 
of a crime. In Makers of Destruction (EYRE AND SPOTTIS- 
woopE, 15/-), an even more important piece of evidence 
than Hitler Speaks, HERMANN RAUSCHNING analyses in the 
light of personal knowledge the attitude towards Nazism of 
many of Germany’s leaders and of the schools of thought 
represented by each. Into the enemy’s ranks came some, 


‘like RipBenTROP, who saw in Great Britain the sole bar 


to world domination, and others who similarly regarded 
Russia. Some were professional soldiers with a cold and 
abstract love for war; others, like Topt the road-maker, 
were technocrats aiming to evolve a world of robots. 
THYSSEN was the typical financier-who thought to make 
HITLER a pawn in big business. GOERING would fain play 
him to restore, or perhaps to establish, a monarchy. Von 
PaPEN, keeping place and life by a threat to publish the 
last will of the giant HInDENBURG, hopes eventually to 
liquidate Nazism and all its works. With these came crowds 
of lads lured by adventure and drilled to blind unreason, 
peasants tricked by false promises, mere cynics materially 
opportunist. All are in furious commotion. All go in fear 
of their lives. Here to be sure is a pretty cross-section of 
inferno. eS 





Cycle of Cathay 


“As soon as we have destroyed the enemy, let us banish 
steel and destroy iron. In perishable wood and with 
immortal souls let us construct a world of freedom.” So 
wrote a Chinese grandfather to the grandson who had left 
Singapore to fight for China; and although their story will 
doubtless win appreciation for its well-fulfilled promise of 
describing thirty years of Singapore, the really engrossing 
interest of Mr. Ropert Payne’s brilliant and beautiful 
novel is the deflection from ancestral ways of a Chinese 
family and its ultimate promise of return. The Cheongs 
left Hunan, ruined by an imperial fine for failing, as feudal 
landowners, to take action against local bandits. The men 
retrieved their fortunes as carpenters and shipwrights in 
Singapore; helped the great naval base to take shape on the 
site of their country retreat; and were only stung into revolt 
against Western ways when European night-life began to 
take toll of their women-folk. They are all ardent and alive; 
and their world of strange landscapes, animals, trees and 
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flowers is as animated in its fashion 
as they are. Singapore River (HEINE- 
MANN, 10/6) is happy in appearing 
when it does. It is both a record and 
an inspiration. H. P. E. 





“Dearest Mamma” 


The Victorian age begins for most 
of us at six o'clock on a June 
morning when VictortA (R., but not 
yet I.) received news of her accession. 
Behind her lay a Georgian back- 
ground in the Rowlandson style, of 
mad, vicious or simple-minded kings 
and “unsatisfactory uncles.” The first 
clue to an extraordinary change of 
manners—to be subsequently extended 
and ratified by Victoria’s marriage— 
was VICTORIA’S own rearing; and that 
was so wholly in her mother’s hands 
that the Duchess of KENT un- 
doubtedly deserves a biography to 
herself. Discerning, well - informed, 
witty and compassionate, Miss D. M. 
Stuart’s survey of a life tragi-comic 
in its cross-purposes is period - piece 
and psychological study combined. 
She soundly stresses the fact that 
The Mother of Victoria (MACMILLAN, 
15/-) had been wife, mother and 
Regent (in a miniature German prin- 
cipality) before she married her 
English Duke; and that the one great 
aberration of her life, fostered by her 
imprudent friendship with her hus- 


band’s equerry Conroy, was_ her 
scheme to retain control of her 
daughter. This scheme, frustrated by 


StrockMAR, LEHZEN, MELBOURNE and 
Victoria herself, caused a rift between 
mother and child whose closing is here 
interpreted—rightly and charmingly 
interpreted—as a personal triumph 
for the PRINcE ConsorT. UH. P. E. 





High Heart and Fair Lady 


In Saratoga Trunk (HEINEMANN, 
8/6), Miss EDNA FERBER begins by 
introducing us to Colonel Clint Maroon 
while he is being interviewed by a 
bunch of New York reporters on his 
eighty-ninth birthday. We see him, 
urbane and handsome in white, stand- 
ing beside his white-haired, white- 
gowned elegant wife. “A story!” urge 
the reporters. “Is it true you’re 
giving away every penny of your 
fortune to the government after you’ve 
pensioned your old employees?” 
Suddenly old Clint snaps away from 
his dignity and gives them a story 
—his own. While he talks, Clio, his wife, slips out of 
the room and remembers that amazing lusty tale over 
-again for our benefit. We see the young Texan Clint 
visiting New Orleans and loving at sight the half-Creole 
Clio with her attendants—a dwarf and a prim negress. We 
see them cutting dashes and making fortunes for devilry’s 
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HUMILIATION OF JONES, WHO HITHERTO HAS BEEN ACCUSTOMED TO DROP 


Frank Reynolds, April Sth, 1916 


sake; clothes are described rather too often, but we can 
count that as benefit to the producers of the film which 
will undoubtedly be made sooner or later; and thank 
Miss Ferser for the full-blooded romantic tale which 
is just what we need to lift our hearts in these 
days. B. E. B. 











had happened while I was away. 

An airman, balanced skilfully on 
a fire-extinguisher, was painting out 
the familiar inscription on the door of 
“©” Squadron office. I looked in. 
In place of Flight-Sergeant Roundel, 
composing his endless fatigue rosters 
with an air of secure detachment, were 
two more airmen in overalls, leaning 
on broams. 

“What goes on?” I asked the 
painter. 

He climbed down and stood 
to attention. The one thing 
about our Station is that 
N.C.O.s receive the respect 
which is their due. 

“Alterations, Sarge,” said 
the artist, stirring his green 
paint respectfully. 

“Don’t call me Sarge,” I 
said sternly. 

“Sergeant,” said he. 

“Where is ‘C’ Squadron 
office?” I demanded fiercely. 

“Think it’s in ‘D’ Squadron 
office,” said the airman. 

“D” Squadron office is on 
the other side of Headquarters 
building. Newly painted on 
the door was the announce- 
ment “‘Duty Officer.” I went 
in. Sergeant Shipp was there, 
smugly gazing at three bright 
new buckets. He interposed 
himself adroitly between the 
buckets and myself. 

“What do you want?” he 
said suspiciously. 

I told him that I wanted 
“C” Squadron office and he 
stepped aside, relieved. 

“As long as you don’t want 
a bucket,” he said. “I found 
these in the cupboard. ‘C’ 
Squadron office? Well, you 
know where the old ‘C’ Squad- 
ron office is? Well, it’s been moved 
from there. Everything’s moved.” 

I said I knew it had been moved, 
but where to ? 

“Well, you know Flight-Lieutenant 
Corby’s oftice—through the courtyard ? 
Good. Well, that’s ‘C’ Squadron 
office now. It says ‘D’ Squadron 
office on the door, though.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know. Had a good leave?” 

“Very. Why are you Duty Officer?” 

“What makes you think I am?” 

“Only that° it says ‘Duty Officer’ 
on this door, that’s all.” 

“Oh, that,” said Sergeant Shipp, 
who was now fitting the buckets 


| HAD been on leave, and things 
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tenderly inside each other and taking 
them apart again—‘‘it’s all to do with 
the move round. The Duty Officer’s 
office is next door, but they painted 
the wrong one. Silly asses. Had a 
good leave?” 

“T told you,” I said. 

I found Flight-Lieutenant Corby’s 
office—the one in which ““C” Squadron 
office was housed, but which said “‘D” 
Squadron on the door. I was just 
going to knock when the door was 





























“Salted cod appears to be the special dish to-day, dear.” 


snatched away from me and Flight- 
Lieutenant Corby swept out. Before 
the door closed again I glimpsed the 
plump shoulders of Flight-Sergeant 
Roundel. I opened it again and went in. 

“Hallo, Flight,” I said. “What on 
earth are you doing here?” 

“Fatigues,” said Flight-Sergeant 
Roundel, chewing his pencil. 

“But why Corby’s office?” 

“°Tisn’t Corby’s, it’s mine. He left 
some cigarettes here. Came back for 
them.” 

“Did he get them?” 

“What do you think?” 

“Anyway, I’m glad I’ve found you. 
I want to report back off leave.” 
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“I thought you were ‘C’ Squadron ?” 
said Flight-Sergeant Roundel, and 
went on muttering to himself—‘“Baggs, 
Bailey, Ballot, Bambridge, Barnes, 
Batson, Bayliss . . .” 





“But of course I am.  That’s 
why: i 
“T’m ‘E’ Squadron, now. Been 


transferred. Canford, Carter, Cassidy, 
Catchett, Cauley: af 

“Why does it say ‘D’ Squadron on 
the door?” 

“Doesn’t matter. They all 
know now that ‘E’ Squadron’s 
in ‘D’ Squadron office. Had 
a good leave?” I did not 
give up. I went into “A” 
Squadron office, to find it 
occupied by the Band Com- 
mittee, sorting orchestrations. 
In the Staff Games Room I 
interrupted an Instructors’ 
meeting, presided over by 
Flying-Officer Biddulph. 
Headquarters Squadron office 
was empty, except for a small 
mound of swept-up dust and 
a roll of cracked linoleum. 

I walked away, thinking 
about Headquarters Squadron 
office. As I walked, thinking, 
I saw Flying-Officer Cowdown 
burst proprietorially into the 
office marked “Recruits Re- 
port Here,” while, on the other 
side of the passage, a handful 
of recruits sidled one by one 
through a door marked 
“Strictly Private. By ap- 
pointment only.” Sounds of 
singing came from behind the 
door of the Adjutant, and 
presently two airmen emerged 
from it, combing their hair. 

I was still thinking about 
Headquarters Squadron office 
when I[ came again upon the 
painter on the fire-extinguisher. 

“Come with me,” I said, and led the 
way to Headquarters Squadron office. 

“T want you to paint ‘““C” Squadron 
Office’ on this door,” I said. 

“Getting to the end of my paint, 
Sarge,” he said. 

“T’ll get you as much paint as you 
want,” I said—‘‘get cracking with 
what you’ve got!” 

I went down the length of the main 
corridor, turned right, left, and left 
again, until I came to the door at the 
very end. I offered up a silent thanks- 
giving, for it still said upon it, in faded 
characters, ‘‘sToREs.” I hurried in. 

“Ah, Sergeant,” said the C.0.— 
“had a good leave?” 
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“Yes, I admit it’s interesting, but please remember we’ ve been sent out to record the first cuckoo.” 


Letters to the Secretary of a Golf Club 


rrom Ezekiel Higgs, Links 


Roughover. 

EAR MR. WHELK,—As you 
ID are no doubt aware, combined 
Infantry, Tank and Air Force 
manceuvres have been taking place in 
the Roughover Golf Course area for the 
last three or four days. This has meant 
that we elderly members of the Club 
have been subjected to a series of 
minor inconveniences and annoyances 
—a state of affairs which, all things 
considered, we have been quite pre- 

‘pared to overlook. 
This morning, however, two Army 
motor cyclists deliberately rode over 
the 13th green just as I was in the 


Road, 


act of putting, and to make matters 
worse, they rode between my ball and 
the hole ! 

Whilst not wishing to interfere with 
the war effort, and whilst fully appre- 
ciating that the modern training of our 
armies must be as realistic as possible, 
I am quite unable to overlook such a 
flagrant breach of etiquette; for this 
incident—and there were several others 
sinilar thereto—seems to be carrying 
tue recent mock battles just a step too 
far. 

Apart from your taking the matter 
up most strongly with the C.O.s of all 
local units, I consider that a reduction 
in the Club subscription is also called 


for, and in case you have forgotten the 
fact, the latter is still the same as 
pre-war. 
Your immediate attention, please. 
Yours faithfully, 
EZEKIEL Haas. 


From Frank Plantain, Greenkeeper, 
Roughover Golf Club. 


Str,—Things is becoming a bit thick 
with the Military, for this a.m. one of 
them put a rifle bullet clean through 
the tee box at the 12th. 

Well, Sir, this seems a poor return 
for all the hospitality we have given 
the soldiers since they came to Rough- 
over in March 1940—us allowing them 
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to park some of their lorries in the 
stables free of charge, and Sir, though 
I was wounded at Arras in the last war, 
and had an operation for hernia in 
1932, this is the worst thing that has 
happened to me yet. 
Your obedient servant, Sir, 
F. PLANTAIN. 


From Miss Gwendoline Makepeace, 
Love-in-the-Mist Cottage, Roughover. 
Dear Mr. WHELK,—As you know, 

I only joined the Club so that I could 
exercise my dog (Lilliput) on the links, 
and you always assured me that if I 
gave him his little runs in the rough 
to the left of the 18th fairway we 
would never be molested by anyone. 
Imagine, therefore, how shocked I was 
this morning when a number of soldiers 
ran hurriedly past us, four or five 
discharging their rifles over my head, 
and one actually trying to intimidate 
poor Lilliput as he had his back turned 
and was smelling hard down a rabbit 
burrow. 

In view of all this you will, I feel 
sure, fully appreciate the indignity my 
dog and I have suffered, and I now 
consider I have no option but to inform 
you that unless you can do 
something about it I may be 
compelled to resign my mem- 
bership. 

Yours sincerely, 

GWEN MAKEPEACE. 


From Sir Josias Elderleigh, 
The Manor House, Roughover. 


Str,—What the devil do 
you mean by allowing a lot of 
badly-behaved troops to come 
into the Club House Annex 
and turn it upside-down as 
they did this morning? The 
Artisan’s Locker Room has 
been partially wrecked, the 
big looking-glass in the pas- 
sage cracked, and the stuffed 
heron (the one killed by poor 
“Grumble” Wilkes with his 
putter in the stream at the 
railway bridge) has had one of 
its legs removed. . 

The whole thing seems to 
me to be without precedent 
and most unwarranted. I 
insist, therefore, on an im- 
mediate reply to my letter, 
together with a full and ade- 
quate explanation. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. ELDERLEIGH. 
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P.S.—About the heron, you had 
better take it to Claw the taxidermist 
in the High Street and tell him to do 
the best he can with it. I believe these 
birds often stand on one leg when they 
go fishing—at any rate suggest this 
possible way out of the difficulty, as it 
is not likely he will have a spare leg 
in stock. 


From Reverend Cyril Brassie, M.A., 
The Rectory, Roughover. 


My pDEaAR Mr. SecrETaRY,—During - 


to-day’s Army maneceuvres I was, I 
believe, actually shelled on the 13th 
fairway, and to the best of my know- 
ledge the ammunition used was live. 
At all events I was twice blown a 
considerable distance by fairly sub- 
stantial explosions, while my clubs, 
which I had laid down a yard or two 
away preparatory to playing a run-up 
shot to the green, suddenly disappeared 
altogether. 

Though I have always rated myself 
a fairly valorous man I felt that I 
could not continue my game under 
such conditions, and as my partner 
had also disappeared, I decided to take 
cover in the shelter near the 14th tee 
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until things quietened down a little. 
This I did, eventually returning home 
considerably upset by what had 
happened. 

Whilst I regret troubling you about 
this incident, I feel it only right that 
you should be told. 

Yours sincerely, 
CYRIL BRASSIE. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., CSI. (Retired), The Cedars, 
Roughover. 


My pDEAR WHELK,—I hear several 
members are grumbling about the use 
the Services are making of the links 
for training purposes. The whole thing 
is nothing but a lot of poppycock, 
especially so when they have the great 
privilege of witnessing close-ups of our 
modern Army going through its paces, 
such as they have had recently. 

This morning came as a great climax 
to a most thrilling four days’ 
manceuvres, and assuredly the troops 
now stationed in this district can be 
safely relied on to give a very good 
account of themselves, if to-day’s 
showing is indicative of what we may 
expect during an invasion. 

In the last lot of manceuvres 
I took part in (Putridshindi, 
1908), we used whistles, rattles, 
gongs and tins with stones 
inside to represent the different 
arms employed, and although 
(as an old soldier) I grudge 
admitting it, the present-day 
methods certainly do provide 
a much more effective note of 
realism. In fact were it not 
that my eyesight and hearing 
are becoming impaired, I 
could have sworn a live round 
of -303 ammunition was fired 
at me as I stood watching 
the whole involved series of 
operations from the top of the 
hill at the 11th. 

For the first time during my 
long membership of the Club 
I feel I have at last had the 
full value of my five guineas 
sub, and what’s more Iam not 
ashamed to admit it. You 
should rub this fact into all 
those short-sighted and mean- 
spirited people who still adopt 
a pre-war mentality towards 
present-day affairs. ° 

Yours very sincerely, 

ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 
G.C.N. 
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